m.]           MAHOMET AN IBM IN %HE LEVANT.

Phoenix be expected to sing on a different note
the other birds of his feather. Accordingly, it is no
wonder if tradition, ' se non vera, ben trovata,' ascribes
to- the Meccan Prophet a strong aversion to the sea and
the pursuits connected with it; and fact does certainly
imply some degree of uncongeniality between salt-water
and Islam. M. Kenan, who so ingeniously derives
monotheism from the monotonous aspect of the Desert,
and polytheism from the multitudinous life of fountain
and forest, could doubtless account for this mental phe-
nomenon also; but mere physical reasons, however
plausible, cannot be accepted as wholly adequate in such
matters; moral and social causes must also be taken
into reckoning. What these latter are, the familiarity,
theoretical or practical, of our English readers with a
seafaring life, may excuse our dilating on. In the case
now before us the result is, that though professionally
and in all good faith Soonnee Mahometans, the fisher-
men and sailors of the Levant are, considered as a
whole, less zealous, less attached to Islam, less imbued
with its spirit than any other class, the ' Stamboollees'
and Koordes alone excepted. Still they muster under
the green banner, and proper discipline and worthy
leaders would not fail even now to find among the
crews of the Ottoman navy responsive energy and
enthusiastic daring. . But while the land army, or
* Nizam/ has made real and steady progress, and has
especially kept itself free from the peculation that is
the leprosy of a debilitated organism, little analo-
gous can be said for the less fortunate Ottoman marine.
For details we may safely refer our readers to the
authority of Admiral Sladb, a trusty witness and a
kindly judge, equally well acquainted with the facts he
signalises and with the causes that have produced them.
Nor have the thirteen years since elapsed brought any